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Development Credit Corporations 
Establishing Their Place Through Growth 


Almost 200 New England businesses in operation today are using capital pro- 
vided by state development credit corporations. 

The idea of these corporations was born less than a decade ago, but already the 
five active New England organizations have made 230 loans totaling $14 million. 

The object of development credit corporations, privately owned and _ state 
chartered, is to pool private capital to make loans which will help develop the 
state’s economy. Stock is sold to provide an equity base, and banks and other 
financial institutions become members by agreeing to loan money on call. 

Interest in the corporations spread rapidly after Maine chartered the first one in 
1949. Within five years six other states had chartered credit corporations: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, and North 
Carolina. Several additional states have passed laws authorizing corporations, and 
other states are considering them. In all some 28 states and territories have taken 
some action with respect to these unique organizations, (Continued on page 2) 
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Development credit corporations expand busi- 
ness activity by providing risk capital. Consider- 
ing the greater risk of their loans, losses have been 
low. Favorable economic conditions dominated 
their early years, however, and the current re- 
cession may provide a test of their strength. 

Up to the end of 1957 the New England 
corporations had suffered losses of only .5 per 
cent of their loans. Even if currently delinquent 
loans are included, the loss ratio still would be 
held down to | per cent. A better appraisal will 
be possible after the corporations have been in 
existence long enough to establish an accurate 
record of loan successes. 

Who Borrows from Credit Corporations? 

The dramatic case of Lawrence, Mass., repre- 
sents one of three major classes of credit corpora- 
tion borrowers. In 1950 Lawrence had 15,000 
unemployed—almost one-fifth of the total work 
force—as a result of the direct and indirect effects 
of the closing of a large textile mill. Today, asa 
result of a credit corporation loan 6,000 workers 
are employed in that once-abandoned textile 
plant, and the activity has stimulated employ- 
ment throughout the area. Local businessmen 
raised a fund to acquire and renovate the mill 
plant and got a 100 per cent mortgage loan from 
the Massachusetts Business Development Corpo- 
ration. Within eight months 20 diversified busi- 
nesses were operating in the plant. 

The Lawrence loan is the type which will bring 
business into a labor surplus area if suitable 
plant facilities are available. The need for this 
kind of loan usually results from the discontinu- 
ance of some manufacturing activity. 

Another type of borrower, located most fre- 
quently in states with expanding employment, 
is the business which is profitable, has good pros- 
pects, and plans to expand. Credit corporation 
aid enables the business to speed its growth. 
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Results of these loans are often spectacular. 
An instrument concern borrowed money to in- 
crease its plant space. It doubled sales and 
employment and tripled profits within a year. 
A specialty food manufacturer borrowed money 
to expand its markets outside New England. 
Sales doubled in one year and a labor force of 
60 was expanded to 80. 

These borrowers are often able to repay loans 
faster than scheduled. They are the principal 
reason that New England credit corporations 
have had an aggregate inflow of loan repayments 
one-third larger than scheduled under their loan 
maturity distributions. 

A third type of borrower is the firm which has 
been declining and receives a’ credit corporation 
loan as part of a rejuvenation program. Often 
some change is made in management or operat- 
ing methods to reverse the downward trend. 

One of these borrowers was a wood processing 
firm with falling sales and large operating losses. 
Management changes were made and a credit 
corporation extended a loan. In the following 
year sales rose and a modest operating profit was 
made, with the help of cuts in costs, including 
officers’ salaries. About 40 basic jobs were re- 
tained. 


Long Term-High Risk Loans 


Most lending institutions can cite successful 
results of their loans. But the unique aspect of 
development credit corporations is their em- 
phasis on high risk, long term loans. By virtue 
of their organization form, they cannot extend 
credit with maturities, collateral, or terms that 
would be acceptable to banks. 

A demonstration of credit corporations’ will- 
ingness to provide risk capital is shown by an 
analysis of loan collateral. (See Table 1) 
The fairly extensive use of second mortgage 
collateral is the most striking departure from 
the collateral requirements of banks, which can- 
not legally make second mortgage loans. 

Credit corporations also depart from bank 





TABLE 1 


TYPE OF SECURITY FOR OUTSTANDING LOANS 
New England Credit Corporations, September 30, 1957 











Type of Security Amount of Loans P tage Distribut 

1st Mortgage........ $2,893,000 34.3 
Qnd Mortgage....... 1,858,000 22.0 

Total Mortgages...... $4,751,000 56.3 
Machinery and Equipment. 3,182,000 37.8 
Promise of non-pledge of 

any assets for other loans 400,000 4.7 
Inventories. . ere 48,000 0.6 
Life Insurance... 27,000 0.3 
Unsecured......... 22,000 0.3 

Total Outstandings...... $8,430,000 100.0 











Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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practices in first mortgage loans. In many cases 
the first mortgage is on old property which would 
not meet bank standards and may be up to 90 per 
cent of market value, well beyond the usual 
commercial loan practice of banks. 

Length of loans provides another test of the 
risk in corporation loans. Small businesses often 
encounter difficulty in obtaining long-term 
credit. Short-term credit is generally available 
from commercial banks as long as the business 
has a continuing inflow of cash, even though the 
equity cushion might be substandard. 


But short-term funds cannot substitute for 


longer term funds that allow a business to retain 
more of its earnings for growth reinvestment. 
Development credit corporations were organized 
to help fill this gap and their credit operations 
are centered within this field. 

The average original maturity of all credit 
corporation loans is about seven years and very 
few are for less than five years. (See Table 2) 

The corporation also serves a function in aid- 
ing banks to serve the business community. If a 
bank cannot grant long-term credit to a business 
because the risk exceeds its standards, the bank 
can do a community service by referring the 
borrower to a development corporation. The 
organization and public-interest nature of the 
corporation permits it to help the prospective 
borrower analyze and rationalize his financing 
program. In some occasions such investigation 
reveals that the needs can be supplied by the 
commercial bank. More frequently it turns out 
that the commercial bank participates with the 
credit corporation in supplying funds. In such 
cases, the bank has served itself and the com- 
munity by encouraging a borrower to consult 
the credit corporation. 

The public interest character of development 
credit corporations is reflected in their financial 
statements. All New England corporations ex- 
cept Rhode Island operated at a profit in the past 
few years, but almost all of this has been allo- 
cated to reserves for possible loan losses. At the 
end of 1957 reserves varied from less than .1 per 
cent of loans to about 
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5 per cent. Many plan to 
build up significant reserves against loans. 
The North Carolina corporation also had a 
profit, but the New York corporation had a small 
loss in the fiscal year ended September 30, 1957. 
It is rapidly expanding its loan volume and 
should show an operating profit in 1958. 


The Role of Credit Corporations 
The United States has a complex economy well 
served by a wide assortment of financial institu- 
tions. What special role justifies the creation of 
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development credit corporations? From one side 
comes the rationalization that the flow of risk 
capital has been pinched off while the capital 
needs of small and growing enterprises have 
expanded. From another side comes the state- 
ment that credit corporations are an effective 
technique for financing institutions to designate 
a minute portion of their resources in a public 
interest effort to advance the economic interest 
of the geographic areas they serve. 

It has been argued that credit corporations are 
a result of the need to channel investment into 
riskier undertakings. This view holds that a 
greater share of the nation’s savings is being 
invested through savings institutions rather than 
directly, reducing the proportion available for 
risk ventures. The hypothesis is difficult to test 
because these types of savings were perhaps never 
invested in risk undertakings. In fact the total 
amount of funds going to riskier undertakings 
has never been extremely large, and it is difficult 
to say if relatively more or less is available now 
than 30 or 50 years ago. 

Taxes also complicate determinations of the 
availability of risk funds. Income taxes now take 
a greater proportion of income, but income 
after tax is still substantial. The tax treatment 
of capital gains encourages investments in ven- 
tures which have the possibility of a rapid in- 
crease. Another incentive to riskier undertakings 
is the historically low current rates of interest 
on prime investments, which probably induces 
some investors to seek more profitable outlets. 

Although it is difficult to determine the trend 
of availability to risk funds, the amount needed 
is increasing. A small or new manufacturing 
concern must have a larger volume of business 
to compete effectively because markets for manu- 
facturing products are becoming nationwide. In 
a new business, processes must soon become 
mechanized so that labor productivity will 
achieve standard levels. 

In striving to get the most effect from their 
limited funds, corporations tend to favor loans 
which they believe will create the most employ- 





TABLE 2 


NEW ENGLAND CREDIT CORPORATION LOANS 
OUTSTANDING BY ORIGINAL MATURITY 
December 31, 1957 























Number of Loans Amount of Loans 
Original | 
Maturity Percentage Actual Percentage 
| Actual Distribution | (th d Distributi 
Under 5 years 15 9.0 $ 640 7.4 
5 Years.... ; 46 275 2,324 26.7 
6-10 Years.... 92 55.1 5,065 58.2 
Over 10 Years. 14 8.4 674 yA 
Total.... 167 100.0 $8,703 100.0 

















ment and absorb surplus labor. For this reason 
almost all their loans have been to manufactur- 
ers. There is a wide distribution among manu- 
facturing industries. In only a few cases did the 
special circumstances of a community result in a 
corporation granting a non-manufacturing loan. 

The clearest justification for development 
credit corporations rests in their demonstration 
that the developmental use of a pool of funds to 
supplement conventional sources can materially 
assist the creation of jobs and income in a given 
state or community. Individuals and corpora- 
tions have a long history of voluntary contribu- 
tions to hospitals to nurture a community’s 
physical health. Individuals and corporations, 
especially financial institutions, see in the credit 
corporation a method to advance a community's 
economic health. The typical borrowers de- 
scribed earlier provide evidence that the tech- 
nique is effective. 


Sustaining Growth 

Since their formation, development credit 
corporations have been expanding loans by draw- 
ing on funds pledged at the time of organization. 
Over the coming year they will be faced with the 
problem of acquiring sufficient funds to meet 
loan applications. Up to the present there has 
been no shortage of funds for borrowing. Bor- 
rowings are limited, however, to about eight 
times capital accounts, and sale of capital stock 
has presented the most difficulty. Several cor- 
porations cannot utilize their pledged lines of 
credit fully because borrowed funds already are 
about eight times capital and stock. 

For sustained growth corporations will need 
both additional capital and larger pledged lines 
of credit. Attracting these funds by dividend 
payments and increased interest rates is not con- 





TABLE 3 
ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL MEMBERSHIP 
OF NEW ENGLAND DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


December 31, 1957 
(Dollar Amounts in Thousands) 














Amount Number 
Commercial Banks: 
Potential Available $14,183 378 
Pledged $10,351 209 
©. of Potential Pledged.. 73 55 
Savings Banks: 
Potential Available ‘ $ 8,881 342 
Pledged : $ 2541 77 
“7 of Potential Pledged 29 23 
Insurance Companies: 
Potential Available | $15,116 77 
Pledged $ 3,819 15 
© of Potential Pledged j 95 19 
All Other Institutions: 
Potential Available $ 164 245 
Pledged ; $ 76 9 
©7 of Potential Pledged 5 4 4 
Total — All Eligible Institutions: 
Potential Available $38,344 1,042 
Pledged : $16,787 310 
© of Potential Pledged bend 44 30 





Note: Some data on potential membership partly estimated. 
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sidered feasible in light of the public interest 
nature of the organizations. They will have to 
depend on the success of their development 
efforts to encourage stock sales and increased 
membership. 

Current membership and total potential mem- 
bership is shown in Table 3. Commercial banks 
have the highest percentage of potential mem- 
bership—55 per cent by number and 73 per cent 
by amount. Most of the larger commercial banks 
are members. The membership percentages of sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies are quite low. 

While the potential number of additional 
members is large, the actual increase in the 
last several years has been fairly small. The 
New England corporations had a net increase of 
only 12 members—from 298 to 310—in the two 
years ending December 31, 1957. 

The corporations can use other methods for 
raising funds for new loans. One is by retaining 
their net operating profits in the form of reserves 
for loan losses. Another is to sell seasoned loans 
to banks. Capital stock is continually being sold 
but the volume is not large. As additional cap- 
ital becomes more urgently needed, more aggres- 
sive campaigns can be undertaken. One tech- 
nique being developed is to sell a small amount 
of stock to borrowers whose financial position is 
strengthened by credit corporation loans. 


Success—So Far 

During the past three years the development 
credit corporations have experienced an average 
growth in loans outstanding of 40 per cent a 
year—probably a record for private financial in- 
stitutions. Fifty-five loans have been repaid in 
full. There was $8.7 million in loans outstand- 
ing at the end of 1957. 

The growth in loans and the number of com- 
panies dependent on credit corporation loans 
show the effectiveness of organizations designed 
to meet the need for more risk capital. Credit 
corporations fill this need primarily by providing 
longer term loans and by less restrictive require- 
ments on collateral. 

Development credit corporations have never 
weathered the stresses of a protracted business 
recession. Nor have they developed loss reserves 
to provide confidence that economic adversity 
could be overcome. And yet, their accomplish- 
ments during periods of prosperity might well 
lead to greatly expanded requests for assistance 
during periods of business distress. A demon- 
stration of ability to meet these tests will be 
necessary before development credit corpora- 
tions have permanently won their place in the 
nation’s financial fabric. 
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Labor Supply in Suburban Relocations 


Firms which relocate to the outer fringes of 
a city are learning some new lessons about labor 
supplies. For instance, can a firm find all types 
of labor in the suburbs that it found in the city? 
Employers have found that in suburban locations 
professional personnel are easier to attract, but 
lower paid workers are in shorter supply. 

Will workers commute from the city to the 
suburbs? Some firms found a reluctance to do 
so, partly because transportation schedules are 
set to go the other way. But one company found 
another reason: workers sometimes just don’t 
want to break the socially approved pattern of 
suburbs-to-city commuting and lose the prestige 
of city working. 

Office girls in particular are difficult to lure 
from the city, partly because they would miss 
lunch-hour shopping. One firm anticipated the 
problem and before moving hired girls who 
lived near its future site. The result was that 
after the move many of the girls found other 
jobs in the city—and kept on commuting. 

These are some of the findings of a survey of 
22 companies which located along Route 128, a 
circumferential highway around Metropolitan 
Boston which has attracted some 160 firms. The 
companies surveyed ranged in size from 43 em- 
ployees to over 1,000. 

The purpose of the survey was to explore 
such questions as: Will a firm carry its labor 
force with it when it relocates? How much of 
the increased burden of commuting will a firm 
have to bear? 


Personnel Losses During Relocations 

The biggest personnel problems will naturally 
be encountered during the move, when the 
commuting patterns of all employees are upset. 
Data were available from 21 firms on employee 
losses in the transfer, and it was found the 
average loss of workers was 7.7 per cent of the 
company’s total force. Five companies lost no 
workers and seven lost fewer than 5 per cent, 
but others lost more than one-fourth. 

Many reasons account for the difference in 
personnel losses among different companies, but 





This article is based on a study, Labor Supply 
Characteristics of Route 128 Firms, by Everett J. 
Burtt, Jr., Professor of Economics at Boston Uni- 
versity, with the aid of a research grant from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. Copies of the 
complete study are available on request from the 
bank’s Department of Research and Statistics. 
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the most important single cause is the com- 
muting distance involved. Companies which 
moved from one to five miles lost only one per 
cent of their workers. As distances grow, losses 
grow, and companies which moved 11 miles or 
more lost almost 15 per cent. 

The importance of commuting distances was 
borne out by the fact that the workers who quit 
were those who lived the greatest distance from 
the new plant. 

Another reason—and one important in deter- 
mining whether a firm should relocate—is the 
type of worker the company needs. Those em- 
ploying a large number of women workers ex- 
perienced the most difficulty in moving to the 
suburbs. Firms whose work force consisted of 
more than 56 per cent females lost more than 
15 per cent of their labor force in the transfer. 

Many personnel directors also reported greater 
losses among unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
The apparent reason for this was that many of 
these workers live in the city and rely on public 
transportation in commuting. Their wages would 
not allow the greater costs of commuting to the 
suburbs. The effect of commuting costs on labor 
losses was in general greater among those whose 
wages were the lowest. As one personnel man- 
ager expressed it, “You can hardly expect girls 
on production line to commute 22 miles a day 
for $1.20 an hour.” 

To reduce employee losses firms tried such 
methods as commuting subsidies and chartered 
buses. One successful technique, which appears 
to be a permanent fixture of some firms, is 
assisting in forming car pools. Some reported 
the congeniality of car pools as a factor in low- 
ering turnover after the move. 

Use of chartered buses is helpful for only a 
short period of time. Other forms of commuting 
aid less commonly offered were loans for car 
purchases, sale of gasoline at wholesale prices, 
and payment of transfer costs to new residences. 
Taxi service was provided by one company, but 
after a while its use dwindled to one passenger, 
who used it for several months and then moved 
closer to the plant. 


Recruitment at New Sites 

When firms began recruiting at their new 
location, they found a scarcity of the same type 
of labor which had left during the move. The 
worst shortage was of girl clerical workers and 
unskilled production workers with seasonal and 
casual workers especially hard to find. Firms 
which were accustomed to getting applicants 








with a “Help Wanted” sign in the city had to 
resort to such devices as cash bonuses to workers 
who brought in new employees and special buses 
to areas where labor was available. 

One peculiar result of the shortage of clerical 
workers was a modification of standards, which 
often turned out to the benefit of the employer. 
Older, married women were employed because 
of the scarcity of younger women. Now many 
companies consider the availability of older 
women one of the gains of the new location. 
Their efficiency is as high as the younger women 
and the rate of turnover and absenteeism is 
lower. The firms are also successfully employ- 
ing older women as production workers. 

A detinite advantage of the new locations was 
realized in employment among engineering, ad- 
ministrative and professional stafts. These types 
of “key” personnel, who are likely to live in the 
suburbs, were rarely lost in the transfer, and re- 
cruitment was eased. Many firms stressed the 
suburban location in recruiting, and one adver- 
tised working “near Boston but out of Boston.” 
This factor was particularly helpful to elec- 
tronics firms, many of which located along 128. 

Another possible advantage of suburban relo- 
cating is lower turnover rate. Information is 
sketchy because of the short time for testing at 
the new sites (most of the Route 128 develop- 
ment has been since 1951), but evidence points 
to greater employment stability. 

Five companies reported a decline in rate of 
resignations, and only three reported a definite 
rise. The improved employment position was 
attributed to such factors as pleasant surround- 
ings, the relative isolation during the day, and 
the desire to stay with a growing firm. 


Long-Run Considerations 
In general the firms surveyed believed they 
were able to acquire the quality and number of 
employees needed. Although the initial dis- 


turbance in the labor force creates a replacement 
problem, nearly all of the companies felt there 
had been no actual impairment of production. 

It is significant that companies locating along 
Route 128 were able to expand by more than 
5000 workers within a few years. Several easily 
established second and third shifts. 

When most of the relocations took place, from 
1955 to 1957, business conditions were generally 
good without any severe extremes in either direc- 
tion. If unemployment had been higher, person- 
nel problems would have been considerably 
lessened. In the fall of 1957 supplies of many 
types of labor increased, and one firm noticed the 
change as early as August. Most of the inter- 
views in this survey were completed before the 
increase in labor supplies, eliminating the distor- 
tions of changing business conditions. 

There is little doubt but that the long run 
movement of the population from central cities 
will enable suburban firms to grow in the future 
as they have in the recent past. This is a “long- 
run” factor, however, and should not be confused 
with the labor supply problem of a particular 
relocation. For example, the movement of a 
firm to the suburbs does not seem to have in- 
duced the firm’s workers to change their resi- 
dence to the suburbs, except in a few cases. 

A specific firm making a decision on suburban 
relocation should give careful consideration to 
the commuting problems that relocation may 
impose upon its labor force, prior to choice ol 
site. Although nearly all firms made transporta- 
tion studies of their personnel in order to facili- 
tate the move, this generally came after the firm 
was committed to a particular new location, too 
late to avoid the possible hazards of personnel 
losses. Commuting aid will probably be helpful 
only immediately after the move, if at all. 

A relocating firm should evaluate the quality 
and quantity of labor supplies in the suburban 
location to which it plans to move. A shift to 
the suburbs would be least suc- 





PER CENT LOSS OF WORKERS IN RELOCATIONS 


cessful for firms using large num- 





bers of office girls or unskilled 














| Distance Moved || Number of Workers workers. 
Number of | (in miles) | Transferred : : . 
Percent of Firms ] Although a circumferential 
Loss Relocating? | 1—s|| 201 | 501 : : , 
1-5 | 6-10 | and over |/and under | to 500 | and over highway may expedite the move- 
| ] er a aa 
—_ : | . | ‘ , ! : | : ment of labor, it still remains 
0.1 to 5.0 > uw + 1} 8 — 4 Q true that the suburban firm 
5.1 to 10.0 4 | | 4 2 HI 2 2 | aS 
10.1 to 15.0 1 | 3 1 \ 1 | 1 draws most of its labor force 
15.1 to 20.0 1 | | | | : 
20.1 to 25.0 1 | | 1 | 1 | from the nearby, surrounding 
25.1 and over Q 2 \| 1 1 | oe i = 
—— || ——| —— p ee | | areas. If those local supplies do 
| 9 \| | fe a : 
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1Workers who quit because of commuting difficulties in comparison with size of labor force transferred 


2Does not include one relocation for which data were unavailable. 


well advised to reconsider its 


choice of location. 
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Unemployment Rises During Midwinter 


Unemployment in New England was higher 





during the first quarter of 1958 than at any time NEW wiser a Sas 
since the recession months of 1949. Seasonal POSTW 
- : . nay: Thousands of Workers 
curtailments in some non-manufacturing activi- 400 ae 
a : i ; 4 i onthly Averages 
ties combined with further contractions in manu- 
facturing for a sharp rise in the number of job- 


less in late 1957 and early 1958. Most other areas 300 |- 
of the nation also felt the effects of the slowdown. 

No official estimates of total unemployment 
are available for New England, but claims for 200 
unemployment insurance provide a good indi- 
cation. New England’s insured unemployment 
was higher during most of last year than in 1956. 
The number of workers collecting unemploy- 
ment compensation reached the 1957 low in 
September but increased in the late months of 
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employment to 240,300 in January. In recent 
weeks new claims for benefits, while under the 
turn-ol-the-year level, have been see-sawing up 
and down, resulting in some increase in the 
total number of persons collecting payments. 

Average insured unemployment in New Eng- 
land was higher in January than any month since 
August, 1949, when the region’s economy was in 
the process of recovering from the recession of 
that year. The post-World War IL peak was 
351,700, reached in June, 1949. As the accom- 
panying chart indicates, unemployment has 
increased substantially in New England in the 
past few months. However, the number of job- 
less insured workers is still well below the peak 
of the 1949 recession. The data is not seasonally 
adjusted, and the recent rise is due in part to 
seasonal curtailments. 


to January, 1958, the number of insured job 
seekers increased 265 per cent in New England 
and 223 per cent in the nation. 


Job Losses Throughout New England 


The increase in joblessness in recent months 
has been felt throughout the region, with an un- 
employment increase in every state. The most 
substantial relative gains were in Connecticut 
and Vermont, where hard-goods industries pre- 
dominate. In its latest summary of area labor 
market developments the U. S. Department of 
Labor pointed out that the sharpest recent cut- 
backs were in durable-goods industries. 

An easing of labor demands has been evident 
in nearly all of the nation’s major labor market 
areas. The number of areas in which a substan- 
tial labor surplus exists is increasing. In Janu- 
ary, 1958, nearly a third of the major areas were 
in this category compared with only about 13 
per cent of the areas a year ago. 

In New England most of the major areas 
surveyed by the Labor Department are now in 
the moderate to substantial labor surplus classi- 
fication. Hartford is the only area where labor 
supplies are almost in balance. Substantial un- 
employment exists in Bridgeport and Waterbury, 
Connecticut; Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell and 
New Bedford, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode 
Island, and in many smaller communities scat- 


increased slightly more than the percentage gain tered throughout the region. Problems faced by 
for the nation although the year-to-year increase 


Comparisons between periods are not conclu- 
sive because of factors other than actual increases 
in unemployment. The total labor force has 
grown and unemployment insurance coverage 
has expanded. Between 1949 and 1956 the num- 
ber of New Englanders covered by insurance 
programs increased by over 15 per cent, and total 
nonagricultural employment expanded by 13 per 
cent. As a result, the proportion of the region’s 
workers covered by unemployment insurance 
programs increased only slightly. 

New England’s insured unemployment has 


some communities suffering long-term unem- 
for January of 61 per cent was slightly smaller ployment stemming from textile shut-downs have 
than the national increase of 64 per cent. From been accentuated by seasonal curtailments and 
the unemployment low point of the 1956 boom slowdowns in the hard-goods industries. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 


Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 
(excl. R. R. and Veterans programs) 
Consumer Prices 
(index, 1947-49 = 100) 
Production-Worker Man-Hours 
(index, 1950 = 100) 
Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 
OTHER INDICATORS 
Construction Contract Awards ($ thousands) 
(3-mos. moving averages, Nov., Dec., Jan.) 
Total 
Residential 
Public Works 
Electrical Energy Production 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 
New Business Incorporations (number) 


*Figure for last week of month 
n.a. = not available 
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